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MEMOIR OF DR. JOSEPH STONE. 
LCommunicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.| 


Wuen a good man is suddenly cut down by death, with capacities unim- 
paired and in the height of his usefulness, we naturally pause and inquire, 
why is itthus? But the only response that returns to our sorrowful hearts 
is, that it becomes us to bow in profound submission to the decrees of 
an inscrutable but wise Providence; and we have left to us only the 
melancholy duty of commemorating the life and virtues of the departed. 
This duty we now humbly attempt to render to our deceased friend, Dr. 
Stone, late of Hardwick. 

Dr. Joseph Stone was born in Shrewsbury, in the wr Nad Worces- 
ter, Nov. 12th, 1789, and died in Hardwick, in the same County, of ty- 
phus fever, on the 27th of June, 1849, in the 60th year of his age. | 

His father, Joseph Stone, was long a respectable and influential citi- 
zen of Shrewsbury, lived to a good old age, and died in the autumn of 
1825. Dr. Stone was the eldest of five children, by a second marriage 
both of his father and mother. His mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Keyes ; she was the daughter of Col. Keyes, of Western (now Warren), 
in the County of Worcester, who was a Colonel in the American army 
c. the Revolution, and lived long afterwards a prominent citizen of the 

nty. 

Dr. Stone passed his minority principally with his father upon a farm 
in his native town. His education, therefore, was 
only such as was afforded, at that time, in the village common school, which 
usually kept about six or seven months in the year ; and the instruction of 
his parents, who were both intelligent, exemplary and religious persons. 
During his youthful days, he possessed an inquisitive and thoughtful 
turn of mind, and manifested a strong desire for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Even when quite young, most of his leisure hours were devoted 
to reading or study. ‘ When he was a boy, he always: had a book m 
his hand,” was the recent remark of one of his near relatives. He 
was in the habit of reading all the books he could obtain, often borrow- 
ing from the clergyman and others, who had larger libraries than he 
found at home. 

At the age of 18 or 19 he commenced the study of Latin at Leicester 
Academy. How long he continued there, is not certainly known ; but 
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after passing a year or two in preparatory studies at Leicester, he en- 
tered upon the study of medicine in the office of the late Dr. Joseph H. 
Flint, then resident in Shrewsbury. Dr. Flint soon afterwards removed 
to Petersham, whither his pupil accompanied him, and remained through 
the term of his pupilage. i the winter of 1812-13 he attended a 
course of medical lectures in the Medical College at Boston. He also 
availed himself of other opportunities for improving his professional 
kriowledge, by a regular attendance on the practice at the Alms House 
in Boston, which then afforded a large field for observation. — 7 

In the summer of 1813, having completed the then prescribed course 
of medical studies, Dr. Stone went to Hardwick, with a view to estab- 
lish himself in business ; but not meeting with sufficient encouragement, 
he left in the autumn and went to Newfane, in Vermont, where he 
spent the winter in teaching a school. In the following year, 1814, in 
consequence of the declining health of Dr. Beckwith, the established 
physician in Hardwick, some of the inhabitants invited Dr. Stone to re- 
turn to that place, which he accordingly did, and there his professional 
labors were commenced, and there continued to the end of his life. Dr. 
Beckwith died after Dr. Stone’s return to Hardwick, and he soon found 
himself in a prosperous business, and in a condition to support a family ; 
and in 1816 he was married to Miss Patty Maynard, of Shrewsbury, 
with whom he lived in perfect harmony and happy union till the day of 
his death. She survives, with a family of four daughters. ‘They had six 
children. One daughter died a few years since, at the age of 19; and 
their only son died in infancy. H | : 

In the latter part of May last, Dr. Stone had a severe attack of neu- 
ralgia in his back, which troubled him for some days, but of this he 
supposed he had recovered, though the pains were lurking about him 
occasionally as he attended to his business. On the night of the 16th 
of June, after some exposure, he had chills and passed a restless night. 
The next and the two following days he had headache and other febrile 

mptoms, but kept about his business much as usual. The 20th was 
the day of the annual meeting of the Worcester District Medical So- 
ciety, at which some important business was to be transacted in which 
he felt much interested. He attended this meeting, though his family 
tried to dissuade him from going. While there, he complained to the 
writer of feeling very unwell, said he had had a bad headache for several 
days; and he had the appearance of a sick man, too ill to be abroad. 
He however remained through the meeting, and took an active part in 
its business. He returned home in the evening, but never went out 
afterwards. The next day the headache increased; he had pain in 
the back and great prostration of strength. He prescribed for himself. 
On the 22d, the symptoms were aggravated, and there was some wander- 
ing of the mind. His friends considered it unsafe for him longer to 
ee ooo a himself, and called in a medical adviser, Dr. Myrick, of West 

tookfield, He continued to get worse from day to day. delirium su- 


pervened, and his tongue became brown in the centre with redness of 


the edges, &c. On the 26th, a consultation of several medical gentle- 


men was held, but it was all too late; he continued to sink, and died 
on the morning ef the 27th. : 
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During his long residence in Hardwick, Dr. Stone, besides attendin 
to a laborious medical practice, engaged at times in public business, a 
was an active friend of the benevolent enterprises of the day. He was 
ofien selected by his fellow citizens to fill public offices of honor and 
high responsibility ; and he always discharged those trusts to the ac- 
ceptance of his constituents. Indeed he was not the man who would 
ever allow any personal consideration to divert him from the faithful per- 
formance of his duty, ether to his patients or the public. 

He was elected by his fellow citizens to various town offices, and 
among others he held the office of Town Clerk for twenty years in 
-succession—from 1829 to the day of his decease ; and, it is said, “the 
town. records will remain a perpetual memorial of his fidelity and 
correctness.” 

For many years before his death, he held a commission of Justice of 
the Peace, in which capacity he often exhibited his benignity and wis- 
dom in settling such contentions as arose among his neighbors and towns- 
men, and his decisions generally gave entire satisfaction to all parties. 

He was a member of the memorable Convention of 1820 for revising 
the Constitution of Massachusetts ; and in 1823 he was elected and 
served as a member of the House of Representatives in the State Legis- 
lature. In 1844, and again in 1845, he was chosen hy the electors of 
the County of Worcester a member of the State Senate; and he’ com- 
manded the respect of, and exerted his full share of influence in, that 
honorable body, which has usually been distinguished for its high moral 
worth and intelligence. 

Asa man, Dr. Stone was alike distinguished for physical, mental and 
moral energy, resulting from a sound constitution with a good physical 
development, a happy temperament, and a well-balanced mind, and from 
_ judicious early moral and religious training. He was a man of sound 
judgment, cautious, yet discriminating, decided in opinions when formed, 
persevering ‘nd indefatigable in action. He was eminently an honest 
man, always acting under the promptings of a well-disciplined and right 
conscience. Simplicity and moderation characterized all his habits of 
life. He had long been an ardent friend of the cause of temperance, 
and had shown his devotion to it, by practically illustrating in his own 
life the precepts which he endeavored to impress upon others. He was 
aman of quiet, retiring habits, never thrusting himself forward into pub- 
lic notice, or meddling with the affairs of others ; yet in the language 
of one of his neighbors, “ no man’s opinion on public affairs was listen= 
ed to with more respect, and no man’s advice more sought in’ private 
matters between man and man. The poor and unfortunate always found — 
in him a firm friend and adviser, upon whom they: could rely with safety.” 
Meekness and humility were rather striking traits in his character, but 
there was nothing of meanness about him ; he always manifested a be- 
coming self-respect and dignity in his intercourse with men, and by his 
uniform courtesy and suavity of manners, he seldom failed to secure the 
favor of all around him. He was a patron and promoter of the cause 
of education, labored earnestly to elevate the character of the common 
schools, contributed to the advancement of the higher institutions of learn- 
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ing, favored and aided many of the benevolent enterprises of the day, 
and was an efficient supporter of the institutions of religion. In theory 
and practice he was a sincere and devout christian. 


Dr. Stone was emphatically a self-made man. He seemed to feel 


deeply and always lamented the deficiency in his early education. But 
by untiring industry and habits of close and accurate observation, he had 
accumulated a large amount of useful knowledge, not of his profession 
only, but upon all subjects of general interest and utility. And though 
not technically a learned man, to which he made no pretension, yet, in 
professional as well as general intelligence, he would compare most ad- 
vantageously with a large majority of those whose opportunities for eda- 
cation, both early and late, have been vastly superior to his own. He 
was situated in the midst of a rough and mountainous region, over a 


considerable extent of which he was called daily to travel, which ren- 


dered his professional labors tedious and protracted ; yet he found time 
to cultivate various other branches of knowledge, and to contribute to 
the improvement of the mechanic arts and of agriculture and hortical- 
ture in his own neighborhood. | And he was so well informed upon these 
subjects, that he was always listened to with attention in the Legislative 
agricultural discussions, that are statedly held during the sessions of the 
Legislature, and in which he took a prominent part while he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate. & 
After all, Dr. Stone’s favorite and engrossing object of pursuit was his 
profession ; this he ardently loved, and to it he bent the energies of his 
mind with a diligence that never wearied. He was assiduous in his 
efforts to maintain the dignity and honor of his profession, and was en- 
thusiastic, even, in his desire to exalt its character and increase its use- 
fulness. Hence, he often made great sacrifices of personal ease for the 
attainment of objects so dear to him. The medical organizations of the 
State and County, he considered important agents, among others, for 
accomplishing these objects, But the welfare of his patients he would 
by no means suffer to be neglected, and he has often gone his rounds 
among the hills at early dawn to visit the sick, and then ridden twenty 
miles in his own carriage, to attend a medical meeting ; and when the 
business of the meeting was finished, hastened homeward to attend to the 
ealls of any who might have suffered during his absence. $ 
For nearly twenty years Dr. Stone has been a Fellow of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, and about the same length of time a member 
of the Worcester District Medical Society.* 
In 1844, and. again in 1845, he was unanimously chosen President of 
the last-named Society ; and he discharged the duties of the office with 
dignity and impartiality. He declined a re-election in 1846, and when 
urgently solicited by the members to continue in the office he had filled 
so acceptably to all, with his accustomed modesty he replied, that “he 
had already held the office two years, and knowing, as he did, there 
were many other members better qualified than himself to perform its 


* In Massachusetts the district societies are organizations subordinate to the State Society 
cester County, with a population of over 100,000. ih he “ ; 
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duties, he could no longer consent to deprive the Society of their services. 
He was elected a Counsellor of the State Society in 1838, and has been 
re-elected to the same office every year since. 

In May, 1848, Dr. Stone was elected by the Council Vice President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, was re-elected in 1849, and held | 
the office at the time of his decease. This is an office to which many 
may aspire, but few can attain—one which should satisfy any ordinary 
ambition, as it is always conferred with discrimination, and upon none 
but the most worthy members of the profession. He was a delegate 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which met in Boston in May last. He felt deeply interested in 
the meeting of the Association, and attended punctually all its sessions: 

Although he lived in a remote part of the County, distant from’ any 
railroad, he was generally punctual at the meetings both of the District 
and State Societies—always manifested a deep interest, and generally 
took an active part, in all their deliberations and doings, whether they 
were matters of business, or discussions of professional subjects. No 
selfish purpose or unworthy ambition led Dr. Stone into these associa- 
tions; for such, he utterly detested, as he did quackery under every 
disguise. He never availed himself of membership of “the Medical 
Society” that he might ride into notice and a lucrative business upon 
its good name, or that he might himself profit by the knowledge and 
experience of others, without contributing by his own labors, or making 
any effort even, for the general good. No, he was governed by a higher 
principle, and acted in accordance with the noble sentiments advanced 
by Lord Bacon, believing that “every man is a debtor to his profession ; 
from the which as men of course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 
tobe a help and ornament thereunto.” He pursued “an honest and 
liberal practice of his profession,” shrunk from no duty that was required 
of him, and whatever he undertook was always faithfully performed. 
Of the District Society there are stated meetings for medical reports and 
discussions. In these he generally engaged with all the ardor of youth, 
and brought into them the experience and wisdom of age; he never 
approached any subject without illuminating it by his remarks, and sug- 
gesting inquiries which could not fail to lead the minds of others to use- 
ful observation and reflection. | ei, 

Dr. Stone seldom wrote for the press, but was much in the habit of 
delivering his views and sentiments extemporaneously as occasion pre- 
sented. Hence but little from his pen has ever been published ; per- — 
haps only an occasional article in the public papers of the day. . He 
delivered the annual disseftation, a few years since, before the, District 
Medical Society at Worcester, on the properties and uses of blood-root, 
a topic of not very inviting interest ; but by extensive research and. his 
own large observation, he made this apparently dry subject so interest- 
ing and practical, that it was received with much approbation, and the 
Society voted unanimously to request a copy for the press, It is to he 
regretted that, for some reason, it was not published, as it was truly an 
erudite and most valuable essay, embodying the substance of all the 
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published observations on the virtues of the sanguinaria, which is des- 
tined to become, if it is not already, a very important article of the 
materia medica. Among its other virtues he detailed his experience and 
that of others, of the successful application of this remedy to the treat- 
ment of croup, in which it has been used with great success. ) 

As we have before intimated, Dr. Stone never made any pretensions 
to scholasttc learning ; but he was an earnest, persevering inquirer after 


truth, and with only limited advantages, by unceasing industry, he had | 


accumulated a large amount of general scientific knowledge, had kept 
fully up to the times in his acquaintance with the progress of profes- 
sional improvement, and was a close and accurate observer of the affairs 
of men. He was richly endowed with that excellent faculty known 
by the term good common sense, and in the practice of his profession 
he brought to the bed-side of his patients a mind well disciplined by 
habits of patient, careful observation, capable of accurate discrimination, 
and fertile in resources—which enabled him to meet, and successfull 

combat, the multiform diseases that so often test the skill of the practi- 
tioner of the healing art. He brought also to the chamber of affliction 
an ardent devotion to the cause of humanity, tempered with the kindest 
sympathy for the sufferings of the sick, and exhibited with that peculiar 
tact, discretion and humanity, which seldom fail to re-assure the despond- 
ing heart, and often exert a restorative influence upon the languishing 
body. Hence he not only yained the confidence, secured the respect 
of, and endeared himself by the strongest feelings of affection to, those 
who sought his professional services, but he was also beloved and honor- 
ed by his medical brethren around him. They had such confidence in 
his judgment and skill, that they also often sought his advice in dangerous 
and difficult cases. He was, probably, for some years before his death, 


more than any other, the consulting physician of a large circle in his 


neighborbood. In his intercourse with his medical brethren, he was kind, 
conciliating, open, frank and liberal, ready to listen to their suggestions, 
and adopt their opinions so far as consistent with truth, but would 
never yield his own convictions when he was satisfied of their truth, or 
the welfare of the sick required them to be maintained. 

Bigotry or dogmatism formed no part of his character; he adhered 
to his opinions and principles not because they had been long cherished 
and had become venerable by time, but because he believed them to be 
founded on facts ; and whenever improved modes of observation brouglit 
to light new facts and from them new principles were developed and 
established, he was always among the first to adopt them, however they 
might conflict with his former opinions. He was not, however, to be 
led astray by the sophistry or baseless visions of the mere medical theo- 
rist ; much less did he ever countenance for a moment any of the legion 
of popular delusions afloat in the community, by which such multi- 
tudes of people of all classes are led captive at the will of the graceless, 
motley tribe of pseudo-medical reformers, who, like the frogs of the 
Nile, are overrunning the world at the present day. Quackery in every 
form he despised ; he lamented the folly of those who allow themselves 
to be duped by its often plausible, though false, pretences; and he -had 
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no patience to endure the physician whose easy virtue would permit him 
to degrade a liberal and useful vocation, by resorting to the cunning 
arts of the mountebank, because he can the more caaily gratify a sordid 
avarice or grovelling ambition by flattering the prejudices of the host 
of silly women and more foolish men, who, with perverted reason in 
medical matters at least, are ‘ ever learning and never able to come -to 
a knowledge of the truth.” ‘ 
By the death of Dr. Stone the community in which he lived has been 
deprived of one of its most highly-esteemed, honored and useful citizens. 
He was cut down while yet in vigorous life, in the midst of his active 
labors and most extensive usefulness. His loss is a public calamity. 
His family and other relatives have been called to mourn the sudden de- 
parture of a kind husband, an indulgent and affectionate father, and'a 
true friend ; to them a loss which none but themselves can appreciate, 
and no earthly power can repair. But they have a satisfaction in the 
retrospect of his’ exemplary life, his amiable temper, his exalted moral 
character and unsullied integrity ; and above all, of his meekness, hu- 
mility and devotion to the principles of religious truth, and of his exem- 
plification of them in his daily walk and conversation ; and while they 
mourn, they have comfort and consolation in the belief, aye, in the full: as- 
surance, that this, to them, irreparable loss, is to him unspeakable gain. 
In the demise of Dr. Stone, the medical profession of Worcester 
County has sustained a loss that is most sensibly felt and deeply lament- 
ed. He was our firm friend and well-beloved brother, respected. and 
honored, “a help and ornament to his profession,” in fine, a man whose 
life and character have been in many respects a model for imitation by 
those who come after him. | W 


Worcester, Oct. 29, 1849. 


e ? 


At a meeting of the Medical Society at Worcester, Oct. 10, 1849, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That the members of the Worcester District Medical So- 
ciety have heard, since their last meeting, with feelings of deep sorrow, 
of the death of their respected brother, Dr. Joseph Stone, a member, and 
former President of this Society, a man of amiable and excellent charac- 
ter, always active and efficient in promoting the cause of medical science. 

Resolved, That in the sudden death of Dr. Stone this Society has 
sustained an irreparable loss, by the removal from his earthly labors of 
one of its most useful and enthusiastic friends, one always deeply in- 
terested in all practicable measures for the advancement of medical sci- 
ence, who, by his example, exerted a salutary influence upon all around 
him engaged in the practice of the medical profession. ' 

Resolved, That the members of this Society do most cordially sym- 
pathize with the family of Dr. Stone in their afflicting bereavement, and 
respectfully tender them their condolence. 

Resolved, That in order to cherish the memory and the virtues of 
our departed brother, the above be placed on the records of the Society ; 
also that a copy of the same be transmitted to the family of the deceased, 
by the Secretary. | 
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CHOLERA IN HAMPDEN COUNTY, MASS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—You were probably informed, through the public papers, of the 
almost decimating effect of the cholera upon our Irish population during 
the months of July and August. Upon its first invasion, the number of 
"residents of this class was supposed to be about 2500, and it was not 
until more than one hundred had sunk under the disease, that the select 
authorities even contemplated means to arrest its progress. With but a 
few exceptions, the symptoms were of the most fearfully distinct and fatal 
character, setting at defiance all the remedial agents of such vaunted 
power elsewhere, and usually terminating in five or six hours. During 
the period of six weeks, its violence was unremitted ; commencing 
on the 2ist July, the day on which it reached its acme in New York, 
and terminating on the first of September. Our greatest number of 
deaths in one day, was fifteen. Although so rife among the Irish, but 
three cases from the Americans occurred, and these were in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the infected quarter. Since the Ist of September, no 
appearance of the disease has been manifested, until within a few days. 
On Thursday, Oct. 25, Mr. L——, of this place, of strong unimpaired 
constitution and correct habits, was attacked at 1 o’clock in the morning 
with all the choleraic symptoms with which we have been so familiar 
during the past suinmer—vomiting, purging, cramps and cold _perspira- 
tion. Morphia and hydrocyanic acid were the only agents relied upon in 
the treatment. I mention this case, as a proof of the eccentricity of the 
disease. ‘The weather was quite cold, the patient could recollect no act 
of imprudence on his part, and the disease had left us full two months 
since. ll the unfavorable symptoms left him six hours after the first 


attack, and in a few days he resumed his usual occupation. 
Ireland Depot, Mass., Nov. 3, 1849. 


THE CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN BOSTON. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Sin,—The accompanying diagram will give a bird’s-eye view of the 
deaths in Boston during the cholera season just past, extending from June 
8th to October 13th, 1849. 

Every inch in height on the diagram, represents 64 deaths. Every 
3-8 of an inch from lett to right, corresponds to one week of time. 
‘The lower dotted line shows the deaths of Americans; the upper 
dotted line the deaths of foreigners and their children. 

The lowest straight line is the base from which all the others are cal- 
culated. The plain line next to this exhibits the deaths by Asiatic 
cholera ; the next to the highest plain line, the deaths from diseases of 
the bowels, including cholera ; and the upper line of all, the total deaths. 

_In consequence of the method adopted in this city, of obtaining the 
causes of the deaths from sextons, who are necessarily unacquainted wi 
the facts, errors will necessarily occur. Yet from the care which Mr. 
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Simonds—the officer to whom the preparation of the weekly reports is 
entrusted—has recently bestowed, accuracy is much more nearly reached 
than formerly. 

The most striking fact, which is obvious to every one, on glancing at 
the adjoining cut, is the remarkable correspondence—not to say uni- 
formity—in the regular increase and diminution of the deaths of foreigners 
and their children, from cholera, bowel diseases, and the total deaths ; 
while, with the exception of a slight diminution in the deaths of Ameri- 
cans during the week ending Oct. 6th, the dotted line showing them 
proceeds in a regular curve from July 20th t6 Oct. 13th. 

In every case in which the cholera increases, the deaths of foreigners 
increase ; and whenever the former diminishes, the latter does the same. 

On the other hand, the deaths of Americans increase July 27th, and 
the cholera diminishes ; the same takes place Aug. 25th and Sept. 22d, 
We also see that the greatest number of deaths by cholera occurred Aug, 
18th, but the culminating point with the Americans is two weeks from 
that time. 

There can be no doubt that the mortality has been greatly increased 
by the crowded and unventilated condition of houses in which foreigners 
are enclosed, and by the frequent assemblage in ill-constructed public halls 
of crowds who are often obliged to remain three hours to listen to a 
lecture or concert occupying half that me. ‘The mercenary calculations 
of miserly individuals have sometimes induced them to erect low con- 
tracted tenements, scarcely more visited by light and air, than those 
destructive mines, where some are obliged to consume the greater part of 
an abridged life. 

Mr. Farr mentions a sinall portion of the East of London, containing 
a population in the ratio of 243,000 inhabitants to the square mile. Mr. 
Hawksley asserts that in Nottingham, 4200 people dwell on a square of 
200 yards on a side, which is equivalent to 361,200 to the square mile. 
Dr. Duncan confidently affirms that there is a district in Liverpool, 
“containing 1200 inhabitants crowded together on a surface of 105,000 
square yards, which gives a ratio of 460,000 inhabitants to the geographi- 
cal square mile; and if we confine the calculation to a smaller portion 
of the district, but still comprising a population of 8000 on 49,000 square 
yards, we shall find the inhabitants packed upon each other in the 
proportion of 657,963 to a square mile.” While in Boston, according 
to the report of Mr. Shattuck, there is a ‘ section in Ward 8, bounded 
by Hamilton Street, Humphrey Place, Oliver, Batterymarch and Broad 
Streets, and Washington Squaré, containing 3131 inhabitants, or 1 to 
every seven square yards. In this section each of the dwelling houses, 
many of which had within them stores, shops and places where fruits, 
vegetables, refreshments, &c. were sold, contained, on an average, 37 
persons.” It is precisely this spot in which the cholera has most pre- 
vailed during the past season. The people are here crowded upon each 
other in the ratio of more than 626,000 to the square mile. It is a more 
dense population than that of any other place upon the globe, with the 
exception of the portion of Liverpool above mentioned. 

A large majority of the cases of cholera occurred in persons who had 
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been addicted to the free use of intoxicating spirits. This was particularly 
noticed at the cholera hospital. There were several marked cases of 
confirmed topers, who had but just received the pledge of Father Mathew. 

The deaths of Americans during the past season, have been about the 
same as usual in preceding years. 

By making a permanent record of the following table, we shall be 
enabled to compare it with other facts concerning the temperature and 
moisture of the atmosphere, with the medicinal remedies that have been 
tried at different periods, and with the results of the various investigations 
that have been made by scientific individuals. 


Deaths in Boston from June 1 to October 13, 1849. 


Week ending Americans. ond Cholera. Bowel Diseases. 
June 8 — — 4 13 65 
15 — — 2 ll 53 

22 — — 0 47 76 

29 — — 2 20 8s 
July 6 _— — 2 14 74 
13 — —_ 13 28 69 

20 34 85 15 38 119 

27 50 535) 10 49 105 
Aug. 4 06 10) §2 99 157 
11 71 169 94 180 240 

18 76 181 111 192 257 

25 77 138 75 166 215 
Sept. 1 81 155 94 180 236 
8 77 128 61 156 205 

15 dl 109 44 11] 160 

22 63 S6 22 94 149 

29 48 61 o 65 109 

Oct. 6 37 45 4 41 82 
13 27 51 0 38 78 

20 25 28 0 20 53 

27 32 30 0 18 67 
805 1427 © 610 1550 2657 . 


It will be seen that during the cholera season the deaths of foreigners 
were twice as great as those of Americans, while for several weeks past 
they have been about equal. | | 

James Sroneg. 


Boston, November 2, 1849. 


THE LATE PROF. HARRISON, OF OHIO. 
; {Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. | 

On the invitation of a number of medical gentlemen, a highly respecta- 
ble meeting of members of the American Medical Association, belong- 


ing to Boston and its vicinity, was convened, for the purpose of paying 
a tribute of respect to the memory of Dr. John P. Harrison, of Cin- 
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cinnati, first Vice President of the Association. This meeting was held 
at the library of the Boston Society of Natural History, on Tuesday, the 
23d of October, and was duly organized by the choice of Dr. Abel L. 
Peirson, of Salem, as Chairman, and Dr. Henry I, Bowditch, of Boston, 
as Secretary. ‘The meeting thus opened was addressed by Dr. J. C. 
Warren, as follows :— 

Mr. Chairman,—The death of our distinguished colleague, Dr. Harri- 
son, which we are at this time assembled to deplore, was announced to 
us a few weeks since. He fell a victim to the epidemic cholera, 
which so violently invaded the city of his residence, after a protracted 
struggle against it, during which he was instrumental in giving relief to 
many of his fellow citizens. About the time of the first appearance 
of this disease, we had a letter from him, in which he spoke in terms 
showing he had no apprehension in regard to himself. 

This gentleman was one of the ablest practitioners in the United 
States. In the West he was considered as without a superior ; had been 
elevated to the office of instructer in Therapeutics and Materia Medica, 
and, in 1845, published a valuable work on these subjects. He also 
produced one of the best reports that was made to the American Medi- 
cal Association, at their meeting in Boston in the spring of 1849. In 
theoretical opinion, he inclined to solidism. But, while we are not dis- 
posed to agree with him on this subject, we must admit that he has 
defended his position with ability, and in a manner calculated to check 
the violence of the current now running in favor of humoral pathology. 

At the late meeting of the American Medical Association, he was 
chosen first Vice President of that body, and would no doubt have re- 
ceived the general suffrage as President at the next election, These 
are some of the considerations which entitle his memory to the respect- 
ful notice of his professional brethren. He had also other claims, of a 
more general nature. While warm and decided in discussion, he was 
not dogmatical, and gave an agreeable influence to all he said by the 
openness and amenity of the manner in which he said it. Another 
title which he has to the respect of the profession and the community, 
is derived from the noble manner in which he contended against the 
fatal epidemic. Most of us here present are of opinion, no doubt, that 
we, who have enlisted in the war against disease, must stand to our post, 
whatever may be the danger, and abide by the resolution to sell our 
lives as dearly as we can. Some, however, consider it fair, doubtless, 
that a physician, who has labored through the period of one generation, 
should excuse himself from any extraordinary efforts. Such was not the 
opinion of Dr. Harrison, and he continued to expose himself to the dis- 
ease till he was destroyed by it. 3 

Called on, as we are, by so many circumstances, to pay some tribute 
of respect to the virtues of our departed colleague, it will be quite un- 
necessary, I know, to present any other reasons for doing it, to this meet- 
ing. But I cannot pass over another consideration yet more general in 
its nature than any | have yet mentioned. Our country consists of many 
members, as yet but imperfectly united in sentiment and policy. Every 
year that passes over our heads brings with it new materials for cement- 
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ing us together. One of the best calculated to accomplish this object 
is a harmony of opinion as to our scientific institutions, and as to the 
best methods of improving the intellectual character of the nation. In 
this way a great deal has been done by professional and other associa- 
tions extended through the country. Cincinnati, for example, which we 
formerly considered so remote from us, has, through the intervention of 
the American Medical Association, become to many of us a neighbor in 
whose prosperity we feel an interest. The expression of this interest 
would naturally excite a corresponding feeling on the part of our profes- 
sion there, and thus serve to inviyorate the growth of a patriotic sentiment 
of reyvard. 

In order to express, on our part, the views which this meeting have 
taken on the subject which has called them together, I beg leave to pro- 

the following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved—That the members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, residing in Boston and its vicinity, though personally acquainted 
with Dr. Harrison but for a short petiod, have known him sufficiently to 
estimate the importance of his loss. 

Il. Resolved—That the talents, amenity of manners, and persevering 
labors of Dr. Harrison, both literary and practical, are worthy of honora- 
ble notice from the medical profession. , 

III. Resolued—That the circumstances under which he fell a victim 
to the fatal epidemic that has ravaged the country during the past sea- 
son, entitle his memory to the grateful recollection of all the friends of 
humanity ; and, although we are far removed from the scene of his la- 
bors, we join sincerely in the regrets occasioned by his untimely death. 

IV. Resolved—That these proceedings be communicated to his friends 
in Cincinnati, and to the Medical College of which he was a Professor ; 
and that they be presented for publication in the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences and other medical journals. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted, and it was likewise 
voted that Dr. Warren’s remarks should be published with them. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


SCROFULA AND CONSUMPTION. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


A numBer of years since, | was made acquainted with a young man, 
gentlemanly in his external appearance and address, who had unfortu- 
nately contracted the habits of a debanchee, and consequently had the dis- 
eases which are their accompaniments. During my acquaintance with 
him, he married a very respectable young lady, by whom he had several 
children, who were all afflicted with scrofula. The circumstance at- 
tracted my attention, and I was led to suppose that the disease with 
which they were afflicted might have been the consequence of the im- 
moralities of the father. Since then, I have made inquiries of some of 
our best physicians, and they have concurred in the opinion that such 
was the fact. M. Louis, of Paris, has identified the tubercles of the 
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lungs, which he has sometimes found in children, as being of the same 
character. Tuberculous matter has been pointed out to me in the axil- 
lary and mesenteric glands of the adult. A gentleman who had long 
been afflicted with a dull and painful headache, and who had applied to 
many for medical advice, without relief, by using the prescription of a 
gentleman had the deep-seated symptoms of scrofula driven to the sur- 
face, as the physician informed me. Had not the malady been trans- 
ferred, insanity might have been the result. King’s evil and white swell- 
ing are considered but other developments of the same disease ; in fact, 
no part of the body is exempt from its all-pervading influence ; and, as 
is known, it may be transmitted from parents to children, as Moses says 
of sins in general, to the third and fourth generation—skipped, perhaps, 
in one, and more or less developed in another, as circumstances or habits 
of life may induce. 

It has been long known, that the medicines, which have been most 
effectual in some of these complaints, are combinations of mercury with 
muriatic acid ; and that most of the patent medicines that have been 
sold under the name of sarsaparilla and other extracts, have those articles 
as their basis. A man once lived with me, who was afflicted with scro- 
fulous affection from hip to heel ; he had been treated for his ailments, 
and was partially healed. The skin, however, was inflamed, and looked 
as if it was liable at any moment to break out in a scab. At the time 
I was making some chloride of soda, which, in a diluted state, he used as 
a wash, and to appearance his leg was restored to its natural condition. 
That circumstance, together with the fact that chlorine was a disinfecting 
agent, acting, as I suppose, on chemical principles, by combining with 
the noxious substance, whatever it might be, and thereby rendering it 
inert, led me to suppose that the efficacy of the mercurial preparations 
might depend on the chlorine, by forming a double decomposition with 
the substance of the virus that produced the bad condition. 

I have not had the opportunity of trying many experiments ; in fact, 
only two, the results of which are here cited. I took some tuberculous 
matter from the mesenteric glands of a person who died of a cancerous 
tumor, and dividing it into five parts, put them into as many phials, to 
which | added diluted nitric, sulphuric and muriatic acids, chloride soda, 
and hyd. potass. None seem to have acted on it but the muriatic acid 
and hyd. potass., the latter rather imperfectly, the former dissolving 
nearly the whole of the substance. The other experiment was on matter 
taken from a foetus, which I thought resembled tuberculous matter. ‘The 
muriatic acid had the like effect on that; the sulphuric acid had none. 
There was not enough to try more than these two experiments. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived, is, that if muriatic acid, or 
iodine, or their combinations, can be carried to the seat of the disorder, 
and if their combinations are used, and are of that character that a 
double decomposition can take place, a solution of the tuberculous mat- 
ter will be effected, which may be carried off by the uabsorbents, re- 
lief thereby given, and, perhaps, health restored. All this must depend, 


however, on the system not continuing to secrete or locate tuberculous 
.Matter. j i 
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As muriatic acid very readily dissolves lime, and tuberculous matter 
being very soluble, may not the action of the combinations of mercury 
with this acid, by being carried into the circulation without being essen- 
tially decomposed in the stomach, coming in contact with the carbonated 
phosphate of lime of the bones, afford a case of double decomposition ? 
and the muriatic acid combining with the lime, and the carbon and phos- 

horic acid combining with the mercury, form phosphate of mercury ? 

f so, the loosening of the teeth, and the action of muriates on the 

bones, may be explained. G. W. F. M. 
Boston, November, 1849. 


PROCURING ABORTION. , 


Amone the 240 idiots described by the Commissioners to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, 7 seem to have been made so by their mothers’ trying 
to procure abortion by using very powerful drugs. Although these unborn 
children were not thus quite killed, yet they were irrecoverably stupefied 
and malformed to the lowest degrees of both mental and animal idiocy 
and weakness. Indeed these children still remain glaring, crawling and 
howling personifications of crime, misery, and a long continued corrup- 
tion and death. In some of these cases the health of the women was 
ruined for the remainder of their lives, and they ever after continued to 
bring forth idiots, malformations and invalids. Yet one woman, the 
mother of the very lowest of these seven idiots, communicated all her 
drugs to her unwedlocked child, so that her subsequent children are all 
living, well and intelligent. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 14, 1849 


Three Kinds of Cod-liver Oil.—Such is the demand for this compara- 
tively new article, as a hopeful remedy in pulmonary diseases, that the 
question is said to be agitated among the druggists, where they shail ob- 
tain a winter’s supply. When it is recollected that some of the manufac- 
turers in Boston daily prepare several barrels, and that there are very 
many engaged in the same business in other cities, and along the whole 
northern coast, for aught we know, to Labrador, the quantity used by in- 
valids is seen to be enormous. Consumption is a terrific malady, which 
annually carries-off thousands upon thousands, and physicians have been 
obliged to confess their inability to stay its melancholy progress. [Is it sur- 
prising, then, that an oil, which is represented, on authority commanding 
respect, as a remedy that ameliorates the disease, and in many instances 
actually prevents the development of tubercles, should be sought for with 
avidity? Dr. Riofrey, now travelling in this country, has carried his in 
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vestigations so far in regard to the utility of cod-liver oil, as to convince 
many discreet and cautious practitioners, that if there is any reliance to 
be placed on anything, in respect to arresting the destructive progress of 
some forms of consumption, it is this nauseous animal product. As we 
have more than once intimated, the quantity on sale, of the genuine kind, 
is probably not equal to the demand, and therefore unprincipled dealers 
ane agents are thought to be resorting to gross and unpardonable decep- 
tions, by iodinizing lard oil, and by putting into requisition the livers 
of any and every fish, indiscriminately, that is brought to the surface. 

At this critical juncture, when the minds of the sick, particularly, are 
excited by the desire to procure the genuine medicinal oil, their last ra 
of hope sometimes actually resting on that alone, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia, have re-published a small treatise on “ The three kinds 
of cod-liver oil, comparatively considered, with reference to their chemical 
and therapeutic properties, by L. J. De Jongh, M.D., of the Hague, trans- 
lated from the German by Edward Cary, M.D.” Without attempting an 
analysis of the work, we recommend it to the attentive perusal of the 
profession, and they can draw their own conclusions. It seems that the 
discovery of a principle denominated gaduine, by Dr. De Jongh, does not 
satisfactorily explain all that is mysterions in the effects of cod-liver oil. 
The impression seems to be extending, that to the fattening properties of 
the oil are due all its beneficial influences on a debilitated or consump- 
tive patient. The three kinds of oil described by Dr. De Jongh—the 
pale, the light-brown and the dark-brown—are of German manufacture, 
and probably unlike the different varieties in our market; we shall not, 
therefore, describe them. His general remarks, however, are valuable. 
Leaving all this, we will simply add that the experience with the new 
remedy of those who have opportunities should be immediately promulgat- 
ed; and we therefore invite the publication of every observation or expe- 
riment that may assist in determining its true value. . 


Medical Science in Canada.—However much politicians of English ex- 
traction may be disposed to underrate the institutions of the United States, 
we have no disposition, by way of retaliation, to intimate that science, in 
the broadest sense, languishes in the British North American Provinces, 
or falls so much below our own standard as to command neither admira- 
tion nor esteem. The only persons of whom we have much knowledge, 
as men of scientific attainments, in Canada, are physicians—men distin- 
guished for all that commands respect from those who appreciate an ele- 
vated, high-minded, and conscientious medical brotherhood. A discourse, 
of a somewhat miscellaneous character, abounding in historical incidents, 
and biographical sketches of the men who have figured prominently in 
the medical history of the Provinces, by Joseph Morrison, M.D., President 
of the Quebec Medical College, &., of more than thirty octavo pages, 
causes an increased interest in the state of medicine and operative sur- 
gery among our brethren at the North. 

he leading native physicians of Lower Canada, Drs. Menard, Blan- 
chet, Labrie, Mercier, De Sales, Laterriére, Hall, Holmes, Perreault, Tes- 
sier and Farques, have given a character to the profession in Canada 
which it is hoped will be well sustained by their successors. In no place 
on the Continent is the law more vigilant in protecting the rights of those 
who have set themselves apart from the rest of society, to minister.to the 
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sick and the dying. Consequently quacks are comparatively rare, and 
there is a general disposition in the community to accord to the cultiva- 
tors of medical science the privileges and dignity which are due to that 
branch of learning. One of the best-conducted medical periodicals on our 
list of exchanges, comes from Montreal. The medical literature of Cana- 
da requires no artificial assistance to give it currency. Had it not been 
for the concentrated account, in Dr. Morrison’s discourse, of the past and 
present medical matters in and about the walled city of Quebec, very little 
would have been known, on this side of the boundary line, of what has 
been accomplished, and what further may be achieved, by the members of 


the medical profession in the Canadas. . 


Leading Phenomena of Cholera.—Within a few days an essay on the 
treatment and prevention of cholera, by Ambrose Blacklock, Assistant 
Surgeon in the service of the British Government, has been received from 
Madras, bearing the title ““ The leading phenomena of Cholera, with 
plain suggestions for its better Treatment and Prevention,” and written 
at Guntoor in 1848. These are the leading propositions of the author, 
which may lead to some closer examinations. 

“The first alteration in the human body, in the commencement of an 
attack of Asiatic cholera, is the formation of a pustular eruption in the mu- 
cous membrane of the large intestine, and sometimes also in the first six 
inches of the small intestine. near the ilio-celic valve. These pustules 
are exceedingly numerous and minute, though mostly visible to the unaid- 
ed eye; and, like other purulent deposits, are accompanied at first by 
acid exudations. 


“The ganglionic system of the abdomen, is, therefore, in a state of high 
excitement, and, from excess of action, resolves the oxygen and hydrogen 
of the tissues into water, which passes off by the bowel; while the spinal 
respiratory system is in a state of great depression, and, by its diminished 
action, permits carbon to accumulate in the blood instead of eliminating it, 
as in health, from the skin and bronchial surfaces.” 


Much stress is laid on the alleged fact, that the large intestine is in a 
state of positive electrical condition, through a great part of the disease. 
But it is needless to wade. through forty pages of opinions, differing in 
kind, somewhat, from a hundred others, yet probably possessing no more 
practical value. In the treatment, employ bleeding, emetics, enemas, but 
give no brandy. Epispastics are not needed. To allay thirst and vomi- 
tion, give water acidulated with nitro-muriatic acid, just after vomiting, 
Opium is condemned point blank. He don’t think much of calomel either. 
Sulphur is the only reliable medicine with Mr. Blacklock.. He considers 
that its use will prevent the disease; and finally, he is as sanguine as 
the Chicago sulphur-pill maker, that, as prevention is better than cure, a 
constant resort to sulphur absolutely destroys in the system a choleroid 
tendency. Look back, however, upon the history of cholera in India, 
from a this medical light shines with such brilliancy, and where 
else has the mortality by cholera been equalled? Physicians must every- 
where confess that they do not yet understand the true character of the 
disease. Only a moiety recover, out of the millions who have been attack- 
ed. And those who do escape, have been saved, according to the Journals, 
by the administration of medicines as different in their chemical composi- 
Hon and action as possible. . 


Opening of the Medical Lectures in Boston.—A brilliant course is indi- 
cated the present session, from the prospects at its beginning. The intro- 
ductory lecture, last week, by the newly-elected professor of surgery, is 
spoken of, by gentlemen present, as being exceedingly appropriate. 
Several of the faculty are young and ardent, and have every thing to gain 
by their efforts. They have an opportunity, which they surely will not 
neglect, not only of sustaining the high professional reputation of the 
school, but of increasing it as well as their own personal influence and 
fame. They have, individually, our best wishes. 


Boston Dispensaryt—For the year 1849-50, the following gentlemen 
have received appointments. 

Consulting Physicians—S. D. Townsend, Jacob Bigelow. 

Visiting Physicians—Robert Greer, Wards 1 and 3, Sigourney Place, 
272 Hanover street. Edward B. Moore, Ward 2, 133 Hanover street. 
Francis Minot, Wards 4, 5, 6, 120 Charles street. Henry W. Williams, 
Ward 7, 10 Essex street. Geo. F. Bigelow, Ward 8, 425 Washington 


street. E. A. W. Harlow, Ward 9, 97 Essex street. John C. Sharp, — 


Ward 10, 8 Kneeland street. John C. Dalton, Ward 11, Northern Dis- 
trict, 20 Kingston street. Luther Parks, Jr., Ward 11, Southern District, 
Suffolk street. John W. Hinckley, East Boston, 5 Maverick Block, oppo- 
site Blackstone Square. 

Apothecaries—Charles K. Whipple, 109 Washington street. Charles 
Mead, 100 Turnpike street, South Boston. James Kidder, Jr., Maverick 
Square, East Boston. 


Bills of Mortality.—These bills were commenced in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and ever since the year 1603 have been published by authority 
in London. In this respect the English metropolis stands alone ; no weekly 
tables of the causes of the death of every inhabitant are published in the 
capital of any other European state. Various motives for the measure 
have beén assigned ; but the fact of continuous publication, from a period 
anterior to the appearance of newspapers and gazettes, is remarkable and 
characteristic. The parish clerks of London, in the seventeenth century, 
when the plague was at its height, counted the deaths and recorded their 
supposed causes ; and the citizen, when the death-cart traversed the. streets, 
anxiously studied the bill, surrounded by its gloomy symbolical border, 
announcing 8,297 deaths in a week, out of a population of 600,000.— Lon- 
don Lancet. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of the Upper Mississippi.—The 
Rock Island Medical School has been re-organized under this title, and the 
school has been transferred to Davenport, on the Towa bank of the Missis- 
sippi, directly opposite to Rock Island. The regular course commences on 
the first Monday in November, and the term will consist of 16 weeks.— 
Med. News. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Hubbard has been elected Governor of the 
State of Maine.—A lady of Stoneham, seven miles from Boston, had 
three daughters at one birth, a few weeks since. In Havana there is a nas 
tive female of Guanahacoa, in excellent health and spirits, who is 116 years 
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old !—The oldest man in France, M. Jean Baptiste Robillard, died Oct. 1, 
at Fontenay, near Paris, at the age of 113 years, 4 months and 2 days. 
He was born in June, 1736. Robillard retained the use of his faculties 
till the last moment.—A Miss Gleason, of the Glen-Haven Water Curing 
Establishment, Mrs. Davis, of Mt. Morris, and a Miss Taylor, of Buffalo, 
are said to have asked permission to attend medical lectures in Buffalo, the 
ensuing winter. —The expenses of the Vermont Asylum for the Insane, the 
past official year, were $35,110 23; and the income, from board of patients, 

$35,825 00; giving an income, beyond all outgoes, of $714 77—which far 
excels the Massachusetts institutions in point of economy.—Abour 180 
tons of ivory are used in Sheffield (England) annually. It is supposed 
that 18,000 elephants are killed annually to make up the supply.—Small- 
pox has become formidable at Annapolis, Md., and at the city of Wash- 
ington. The latter city is fitting up a hospital for those who have it.— 
Sylvia Tony, a native of Africa, died at South Kingston, R. 1., aged 112 

ars. Her vision was unimpaired. Her youngest daughter lived with 
br. at the age of 87.—Smallpox exists in the northerly part of Lunen- 
burg, Mass. Cases also are under treatment near Providence, R. I.—Dr. 
Harvey, of the University of Dublin, is lecturing on Botany before the 
Lowell Institute in Boston.—Dr. Traschel, of Berlin, has become the edi- 
tor of Weigman’s Archives, a zoological journal of the first rank in Europe. 
—The deaths of only 18 Americans were reported in Boston last week. — 
A large subscription has been collected in England for establishing a testi- 
monial of esteem for the late Prof. Samuel Cooper.—The total number of 
deaths from cholera in Great Britain, from the 7th to the 12th of Septem- 
ber, was 5,733; from June 17th to September 25th, 12,266. At the last 
date it was very generally on the decrease. 


Register of Cases in which Ether was employed at. Morton’s Letheon Dental 
Establishment, 19 Tremont Row, for the week ending Nov. 10, 1849. 


Ethe- | | 

Sex. |Age| Operation. | Ether. | rized tion, | | Pulse. Remarks. 

in. 
Male. | 30 |Ext. milk tooth. | 1 oz, | m.| Im. | Nerv. sanguine. |Regular 

“ 8 roots extract. | 3 3 Lymphatic. _ Quick’d| Delightful dreams 
Female.| 20 |! tooth extract. | 1 3 ervous. | 70-60 |Bad taste 
«lel « «“ |Regular|Scrm’d but insen. 
1% « filled |3 |10 L tic. Perfectly quiet 
Male. | 10 15 “ extract. ; 2 2 ine. |Quick’d|Conse. but i 


t insens, 


Erratum.—In last week’s Journal, p- 281, in the account of the accident to Lieut. S., of the 
- 8. Navy, an error occurred, which, in justice to that officer, whom the writer truly represents 
as “brave and meritorious,” should be corrected. The account represents him and his men, 
_ the late war in Mexico, as having “‘ taken to a most friendly chapparal,” while in the pur- 
suit of the enemy ; whereas it was the latter, who, although three times outnumbering the force of 
Lieut, S., availed themselves of this resort, but were quickly and gallantly dislodged and captured. 


Dizp,—At Hartford, Conu., Dr. Nathaniel Hooker, 82.—At Dresden, Ludwig Frederiek Wil- 


helm Ai Shubeck, M.D —a learned writer on acoustics, optics, and professor of natural philo- 
sophy at Leipsie,—At Jena, Dr. Johann Walfguag Dibereiner, a very distinguished chemist. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Nov. 10th, 54 —Males, 34— 
females, 20. Disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 2—disease of the brain, 3— 
cousumption, 9—convulsions, 1—cholera morbus, 1—cholera infantum, 1—croup, 2—drowned, 1 

tery, 1—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy of the brain, 2—erysipelas, 1—typhus fever, 4—scarlet fever, 
fever, 2—typhoid fever, 3—intemperance, 1—infantile diseases, 4—inflammation of the 
lungs, ) y wre _— age, 1—phlegmasia dolens, 1—disease of the stomach, 1—syphilis, 1 
2—unknown, 1. 


ake b-yeaes, Soadindess 5 and 20 years, 4—hetween 20 and 40 years, 15—between 40 
and 60 years, 4—over 60 years, 4. Americans, 18; foreigners and children of foreigners, 36. 
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Carbonate of Soda as an Antidote to the Cholera Poison.—The follow- 
ing letter from Dr. Maxwell, in China, to the Secretary of State, at Wash- 
ington, is copied from the Philadelphia Medical Examiner. 

Hydra-bad, Deckan, August 25th, 1849. 

Sir,—I do myself the honor to communicate to you for the information 
of the President of the United States, and the benefit of the people, the 
important fact which I have just ascertained in the treatment of cholera, 
viz., that the carbonate of soda is a speedy and effectual antidote to the 
poison of that disease. 

I give it immediately when a case of cholera is brought, in doses of a 
teaspoonful dissolved in gruel or water, and drank as hot as the patient 
can drink it. 

It allays the pain and burning of stomach, produces sleep, and restores 
the heat of skin and pulse in a very short time. 

If it should be vomited, I immediately repeat it with a little laudanum, 
and a full dose of oil, so as to cause the antidote to pass down as speedily 
as possible to the poisen in the small intestines. 

Vhen any portion of the oil and antidote is passed in the evacuations, 
convalescence will be found to have already commenced, the patient will 
presently pass urine, and then be out of all danger. 

I continue the antidote morning and evening (if necessary), and reduc- 
ing the dose. 

I will not trouble you with details, which will appear hereafter. 

By thus addressing the head of such an extensive empire, I make sure 
that the knowledge of this antidote will be speedily transported through its 
vast extent, instead of being left to chance to work its way up against the 
stream. 

Besides, I am only performing what I consider a duty, at a time when 
the epidemic appears to be on the increase. 

And, with the greatest respect, I remain your most obedient and obliged 
servant, N. E. Maxwe tt, M.D., Surg. 3d Lt. Cavalry. 


On Opium and the Meconates, as Antidotes to Corrosive Sublimate—M. 
Allchin suggests that the antidotal properties of the above, in cases of poi- 
soning by corrosive sublimate, are to be attributed to the formation of inso- 
luble mercurial compounds, with the coloring matter and resin of opium, 
and to the sedative action of the drug on the irritation produced by the 
mercurial poison.—Journal de Chimie Médicale. 


Statistics of Insanity.—Dr. Rubio, chief physician to the Queen of 
Spain, has published the following statistics of insanity :— 

In Scotland the proportion of the insane to the sane, is 1 in 417; Can- 
ton of Geneva, 1 in 446; Norway, 1 in 550; Belgium, 1 in 816; Eng- 
land and Wales, 1 in 700; Prussia, 1 in 1000; Holland,‘ in 1230; Spain, 
1 in 1667; France, 1 in 1733; Ireland, 1 in 2125; Italy, 1 in 3698; 
Piedmont, 1 in 5818. In France, Belgium, and Holland, the proportion of 
female lunatics is greater than of males. The reverse obtains in England, 


Prussia, Russia, Italy, Piedmont, and Spain.—London Medical Gaz. 


_ New Medical Books in London.—A Successful Case of Cesarean Sec: 
tion, with Remarks, &c. By Thomas Radford, M.D., F.R.C.P.—Cholera ; 
its Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Character; its Mode of Propaga- 
tion, &. By Henry Stephens, M.R.C.S.E. pists 
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